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FOREWORD 


This story of steel is written in the endeavor to give an objective 
picture of what has happened and to point the implications for 
the future. We are concerned with the relation of the steel indus- 
try to our whole American life, to our ongoing industrial order, 
to our democratic aspirations, to our religious demands for jus- 
tice and equity. 


Obviously, here is a problem affecting the well-being of large 
numbers of our fellow-citizens. Quite apart from our own stake 
in steel as consumers of its products, we have a more funda- 
mental interest in the problem of human rights. The Negro, en- 
gaged in the unskilled tasks of lifting pigs of iron, clearing away 
slack in the yards no matter how bitter the weather, refused 
admission to the skilled jobs—the Negro, although he numbers 
90,000, is literally ‘‘one of the least of these” in the steel trades. 
The Mexican, discriminated against economically and unas- 
similated socially, is another of our brothers whose spiritual 
“keepers” we acknowledge ourselves to be. If our Christianity 
is to function in a machine age, it will have to take cognizance 
of the machines which help to smother or to free the spiritual 
potentialities of men. 


However, to write the story of a modern industrial movement 
before history has lent perspective and softened asperity, is to 
seem to many both biased in judgment and deceptive in han- 
dling of facts. Seldom are human motives patently selfish or 
purely unselfish, and the steel industry is no exception when 
viewed in terms of the individual human beings who make up 
the industry. Reader and writer will both do well to stand upon 
this fact for their perspective. 


Through many years, the uninformed acquiescence of church 
members has spoken more loudly than their votes in democ- 
racy’s failure to function economically. To consider, to conclude, 
to act—the Christian of this day cannot do less in relation to 
those institutions and movements which prevent or promote the 
abundant life. Nor can the Christian act ‘abstractly’; he makes 
manifest his convictions through such immediate, inescapable 
human problems as men in steel. The modern churchman can 
make John Wesley's dictum "The world is my parish” explicit. 
The churchman’s world includes the 500,000 steel workers, their 
wives, their children, their just demands and rightful hopes. 


STEEL and MEN 


By HAROLD O. HATCHER 


WHY STEEL IS IMPORTANT 


In the United States over half a million men are now employed 
smelting iron ore and shaping iron and steel into usable forms. 
To this number of workers should be added 1,000 managers, 
550,000 owners, and 125,000,000 consumers. All America is 
vitally concerned with the steel industry. In this industry are 
invested five billion dollars, the equivalent of $40 for every per- 
son in the United States. 


Steel is one of our basic industries. It supplies girders, iron 
rails, machines and machine parts for such other large indus- 
tries as the building trades, the railroads, the manufacture of 
automobiles. Furthermore, steel is traditionally the leader among 
American industries. J. P. Morgan states a generally accepted 
point of view: “I have always been taught in a business way to 
regard the iron and steel industry as an accurate barometer of 
general business conditions, and likewise to believe that no 
other power would exert as important a bearing on the general 
prosperity of America.” 


Thus the economic well-being of the people of our country is 
closely related to what goes on in the iron and steel industry. 
Its problems are our problems, its failures our failures, its possi- 
bilities of development our immediate concern. Democracy can- 
not be fully accomplished in government unless it is established 
in business and industry. 


There was a time in the world's history—and in some lands 
that time is the present—when one man owned the land which 
thousands of serfs worked. They lived and died under laws of ' 
the land-owners’ making. Finally these serfs said, ‘Our labor on 
the land gives us a stake in it. Not only in its crops, but in the 
laws which govern its sale and inheritance, its division, its re- 
quirements of labor and seed and implements for working.” 
They said these things in sho:t words: Liberty, equality, fra- 
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ternity. Their short words became slogans and their slogans, 
war cries. The French Revolution helped to give the world the 
free competition of capitalism, which resulted in vastly increased 
production. 


But competition ceases to be free when a small group of indi- 
viduals control the supply, or the manufacture, or the distribu- 
tion of goods which all people need. Then democracy breaks 
down. Then the workers speak again. This time they say, ‘Our 
labor on these machines gives us a stake in them. Not only in 
their products, but in the conditions, the speed, the wages, the 
security under which we labor.’ The consuming public becomes 
concerned about prices, production and employment. 


Democracy has basic questions to ask of those who own the 
necessities upon which other human beings depend for a living. 
For whom is this land, this steel, this coal or this water-power, 
this educational system, these hospitals, these railways? For 
whom are they operated? By whom are they controlled? 
Toward what end? There is no escape from these questions. 


Therefore, because steel is an industry upon which every 
American depends in some fashion, almost as basically as he 
depends upon the land, we present these questions: 


1. How is the steel industry organized for control? 


2. Does this system of control serve the interests of 
(a) management? 
(b) stockholders? 
(c) consumers? 
(d) employees? 


3. In what ways is the situation to be improved? 
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1 
Control 
The steel industry is dominated by two 
companies, the United States Steel Cor- 
poration and Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion. 


These two companies, with their 250 subsidiary companies, 
own outright 52 per cent of the nation’s steel producing 
capacity. This is not, however, the limit of their control, for 
they also own over half of the nation's iron ore deposits and 
other raw materials upon which the smaller steel com- 
panies are dependent. This extensive ownership of produc- 
tive capacity and raw materials gives to these two com- 
panies the power to dominate the industry. A new influence 
within the industry is the expanding Republic Steel Cor- 
poration. When these companies announce a change in 
prices, wages, or working conditions, the other steel com- 
panies follow with similar changes. 


This control was no sudden achievement but the result of 

a steady growth made possible in the rapid industrializa- 
tion of a young nation which had a wide frontier and a tra- 
dition of individualism. The first great achievement in con- 
centration occurred in 1901 when the Morgan, Carnegie, 
and Rockefeller interests merged the twelve largest steel —~ 
companies of that day into a $1,500,000,000 corporation. 
The new concern was called the United ‘States Steel Cor- 
poration. Judge E. H. Gary became its chairman. 


It is often urged that any asperity of judgment upon the 
steel masters be tempered by the recognition of their efforts 
to use their gains for social ends. True, Gary built schools ~ 
and Carnegie built libraries, but the modern man debates 
whether such largess balances the books. He cannot ignore 
such questions as, Who created this wealth? Who controls © 
the destinies of the nation’s greatest industry? These ques- 
tions compel the careful scrutiny of the story of steel. 
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Control 
Each of these dominant corporations is 
controlled by a mere handful of men. 


Anyone may buy stock in a steel company. The common 
stock at least carries voting power—one share, one vote. 
This is intended to give the stockholders or owners some 
control. But as a matter of practice, it works out just about as 
a political election would if each citizen had to go to Wash- 
ington to cast his vote, for the meeting-place is too distant 
for most of the stockholders to attend. 


The stockholders do not exercise any genuine control. They 
do not attend stockholders meetings—save in rare in- 
stances. They sign the proxies submitted by the manage- 
ment, continuing that management in power through good 
times and bad. A corporation president, a chairman of the 
Board, and their trusted associates maintain power through 
the sheer inertia of the corporate system. 


In fact, the control of steel has long been a one-man affair. 
There have been mighty men, each of whom was the czar of 

his corporation. Andrew Carnegie was the prototype. To- 
day, the two great companies are tightly controlled by a 
handful of men. This control is tempered—and strengthened 
—by the role of the bankers. J. P. Morgan and Company ~ 
has always had a decisive hand in the affairs of United 
States Steel. 


Concentration of control is perilous business. Dictatorship 
may on occasions be benevolent and effective, but it is not 
consonant with the genius of American life. Dictatorship is, 
in the long run, no less perilous in industry than in govern- 
ment. It is dictatorship which we find in the steel industry. 
Avery few men—it is immaterial whether these number 
five or fifty—determine the course of the steel industry. 
That is, they set the pattern into which several million 
Americans must fit. 
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Control 


The officials of the dominant corpora- 
tions are enabled, through their positions 
in the American Iron and Steel Institute, 
to determine the policies of the entire 
steel industry. 


The American Iron and Steel Institute is the official clear- 
ing house for over 100 steel companies, representing 95 
per cent of the total steel producing capacity of the country. 
During the N.R.A. period when the government required 
each industry to observe designated fair trade practices 
and labor standards, the Board of Directors of the Institute 
acted as Code Authority for the entire steel industry. In 
1936, when the labor unions’ Committee on Industrial Or- 
ganization launched its membership campaign, the re- 
sponse of all the steel companies was presented in one 
statement run as a full-page advertisement in 375 news- 
papers over the name of the American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute. The Institute speaks for the entire industry. 


According to its By-laws, the president has “general charge 
of the administration of the business affairs of the Institute.”’ 
In 1936-37, the Institute's president was Eugene G. Grace, 
president of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation. The two vice- 
presidents were W. A. Irvin, president of United States 
Steel Corporation, and Tom Girdler, president and chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of Republic Steel Corporation. 
Labor says to the American Iron and Steel Institute, some- 
times referred to as steel employers ‘One Big Industrial 
Union,’ "If capital is so closely organized in the steel indus- 
try, why not labor? If you must protect the solidarity of your 
interests, so must we protect the solidarity of ours.” 


Does this present concentrated control, which admittedly 
is not democratic, promote the welfare of managers, stock- 
holders, consumers, and employees? 
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Management 


Steel management has failed to make a 
record in industrial development com- 
parable to that of other large industries. 


If the management of the steel industry is judged by the size 
of the salaries which it receives, it has been a notable 
success. The Securities Exchange Commission reports 1935 
salaries for the heads of steel companies as follows: Alle- 
gheny Steel Corporation, $111,704; Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration, $180,000; Crucible Steel Company, $171,000; Jones 
and Laughlin Steel Corporation (1934), $250,000; McKees- 
port Tin Plate Company, $225,417; National Steel Corpora- 
tion, $160,000; Republic Steel Corporation, $140,778; United 
States Steel Corporation, $166,786. In an attempt to increase 
incentive on the part of management, Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration set up a bonus plan under which its president re- 
ceived $5,431,684 in addition to salary from 1925 to 1930. 


If, however, the management of the steel industry is to be 
judged by its record in industrial pioneering, in the develop- 
ment of new processes and more efficient standards, then 
its record is a fairly conspicuous failure. ‘The steel industry 
asa whole,” says Fortune magazine, “is technologically 
one of the most backward of our major industries."’ With 
plant modernization involving risk and expense, steel man- 
agement has tended to follow a policy of ‘no inventions, no 
innovations.’ Engineers state that basic steel-making proc- 
esses have not changed significantly since the Civil War. 
Pioneering in the field has been done by European com- 
panies. United States Steel was slow to install continuous 
strip rolling machines and to start production of alloy and 
stainless steel. It is still postponing improvements in blast 
and open-hearth furnaces. 


Management appears to have drawn large salaries with- 
out a comparable contribution to industrial progress, 
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Stockholders 
Steel is a speculative investment upon 


which the returns are variable, irregular, 
and uncertain. 


Some 550,000 individuals own steel stock, their investments 
ranging from less than $100 to more than $10,000,000 and 
averaging $1,000. Most of them have chosen steel, think- 
ing that since it is our basic industry it would be a secure 
place in which to invest their money, and one which would 
yield fair and steady returns. As a matter of fact, during 
the period of 1926-35, annual earnings in United States 
Steel Common varied from a profit of $21.19 per share to a 
loss of $11.08. Since 1932 no dividend has been paid on the 
common stock. There is thus a wide variance in steel earn- 
ings. The recent rise in steel earnings brought the industry's 
average return on investment up to 6 per cent by the close 
of 1936. 


Then where is the reported profit in steel? Part of it, as we 
have mentioned, goes to make the high salaries of the 
executives. Part of it goes to make good the watered-stock 
of past years. Through many years steel has issued securi- 
ties to some of its stockholders at little or no cost to them. 
For example, when United States Steel was formed it issued 
some $500,000,000 worth of stock in excess of the value of 
its assets. In 1927 United States Steel issued a 40 per cent ~ 
stock dividend amounting to $203,321,000. During the War, 
Bethlehem gave its stockholders a dividend of two shares _ 
for each they already owned. The present stockholders and 
the present employees must inevitably pay in low interest, 
poor equipment, and inadequate wages for the manage- — 
ment's past stock-watering. The steel industry is not serving 
the interest of those stockholders who want a fair and 
steady return on their investment. 
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Consumers 


Buyers of steel products are faced with 
a price system which is “artificial, waste- 
ful, discriminatory, and non-competi- 
tive.”—Fortune magazine. 


In the average household approximately 900 pounds of 
steel is in daily use. However, that amount is insignificant 
in comparison with the amount of steel used in making 
automobiles, trains, public buildings, farm machinery, fac- 
tory machinery, implements of warfare. 


How is the price of this steel determined? In a competitive 
market? No. Prices of steel products are stabilized on a 
national basis through the ‘leadership’ of the dominant 
corporations. These inflexible prices are made possible 
through a complicated basing-point system, under which a 
manufacturer who needs steel products must pay the same 
price whether he buys from a nearby or a distant mill. The 
result is wasteful cross-hauling and the preservation of 
uneconomic equipment. 


Example of a ‘fixed’ price: From October 1922 until October 
1932—a full decade and one in which other commodity 
prices made new high-and-low records—steel rails sold at 
exactly the same price, $43 a ton. Again, during the two- 
year period January 1934 to December 1936, they sold at ; 
$36.37 ¥%4 without fluctuation. In 1937, the price rose again to 
$42.50. In 1935, when the government asked for bids on a 4 
large steel order, the four companies which responded sub- } 
mitted identical figures. Such uniformity in price suggests 
monopolistic control. 


Domestic steel prices are also kept up and protected by a 
tariff wall. Import duties on principle steel products range 
from 10 to 35 per cent of domestic prices. This takes from 
the consumer his last safeguard against unfair, non-com- 
petitive prices. He must pay what a united industry decrees. 
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Consumers 


This system of inflexible prices is injuri- 
ous to the public interest because it 
makes for instability of production, of 
employment, and of earnings. 


During the depression years, 1929-32, while a shrinking 
demand for goods was reducing general wholesale prices 

40 per cent and farm prices 57 per cent, in a competitive 
market, the steel industry reduced its prices only 19 per 
cent. Because the price was held at this high level, steel ©» 
purchases were deferred and steel production was cut down 

78 per cent. Because less steel was used, dividends de- 
clined 94 per cent and payrolls were cut 73 per cent. Thus 
stockholders, employees, and consumers paid for steel’s  ~ 
price-fixing beyond the ‘normal’ loss of the depression. 


When such declines in dividends and payrolls occur in our 
key industry, business conditions throughout all industry — 
are disturbed. Two per cent of American consumers—steel 
employees and their families—are dependent upon wages 
paid by steel for their entire purchasing power. In keeping 
its prices up, the industry acts upon the belief expressed by 
Charles M. Schwab, Chairman of Bethlehem Steel, in 1931: 
This country cannot exist long on a 30,000,000 ton basis.” 
He was correct. Purchases of steel can be postponed for a 
few months or a few years, but sooner or later, the pur- 
chases have to be made regardless of price, bringing pro- — 
duction back to a 60,000,000 ton basis. 


The present irregular production is wasteful since the large - 
overhead charges in the industry remain almost the — 
same whether production is at 40 or at 80 per cent ca- 
pacity. These overhead charges are included in the selling — 
price and the consumer pays them also. Therefore, the con- — 
sumer pays more and the stockholder and worker receive — 
less as a result of management's price policies. sf 
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Employoos 


Steel workers, under the present man- 
agement, have highly insecure jobs and 
irregular incomes. 


Insecurity of job and income for steel workers is evidenced 
by these figures: 


Year Employees Payroll 

1914 278,000 $211,000,000 
1919 416,000 711,000,000 
1921 294,000 354,000,000 ~ 
1929 420,000 731,000,000 
1933 289,000 270,000,000 
1937 495,000 891,000,000 


Since 1914 approximately 200,000 workers have been shifted 
back and forth between the ranks of employed and unem- 
ployed. Another 200,000 were shifted between full-time and 
parttime employment. The public, already penalized on 
the high prices of steel, helped to feed many of the families 
of the unemployed and the parttime workers through tax 
support of unemployment relief and through direct charities. 
In 1931, the chairman of Bethlehem Steel said, It is a simple 
matter for the management to take the payroll and say, ‘Cut 
it ten per cent’. In 1933, the chairman of United States Steel 
said that his corporation had ‘practically no full-time 
workers.’ So are payrolls slashed. 


In the period 1931-37, the steel industry changedits general ~~ 
wage rates seven times, with the average weekly earnings 
of steel workers varying from $14.51 to $33.40. These figures 
are indicative of the extreme variability of wages. 


Policies regarding employment, promotion and lay-off are 
often arbitrary and sometimes give evidence of favoritism. 
A further cause of insecurity of job is the installation of — 
labor-saving machinery which under the present system 
tends to reduce jobs instead of hours. 
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Employces 
The annual income of all except the 


highly skilled workers is below the mini- 
mum standard for healthful living. 


Most jobs in a steel mill are difficult and are carried on 
under burdensome conditions: excessive noise, gases, ™ 
heavy machinery, speed, and intensity of effort. Approxi- 
mately 90 per cent of the steel workers are skilled or semi- 
skilled. One would expect steel labor, therefore, to have 
relatively high wage rates. 


Since the unionization campaign began in 1936, the basic i 
wage has been increased from 48¥2 cents per hour to 624% 

cents per hour. Theoretically this would bring the earnings ~ 
of the majority of workers to $1300-$1600 a year. But actu- 
ally, employment is so unstable that even in 19335 it is esti- 
mated that 20 per cent of the workers had an average wage — 
of less than $800 a year. But even a $1300-$1600 annual — 
income is less.than steel workers’ annual income in 1929 © 
and considerably less than the $1800 which the United > 
States Bureau of Home Economics sets up as necessary for _ 
healthful living. 


It is significant that wage policies in steel are fixed on aa 
national basis and not locally. There can be no guarantee. 
of a decent annual wage until there is some assurance of » 
steady employment. i Se 
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Paul Kotoos,a stock weighman ina 
Duquesne plant on the night shift, 
has breakfast at 2P.M. He has work- 
ed in the mill 30 years. In July, 1936 
he was earning at the rate of $888 
per year. 
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Employros 
In its employee relations the industry 


has preferred paternalism and repres- 
sion to self-help and democracy. 


In 1892 the Carnegie plant in Homestead, Pennsylvania, 
decided not to renew its agreement with the union. One of 
the results was an all-day battle precipitated by Pinkerton 
agents in which seven strikers and three Pinkerton agents 
were killed and forty persons wounded. 


After that the steel industry became the nation’s leading 
opponent of labor organization and of the workers’ attempts 
to have a voice in the conditions under which they work. 
After crushing the comparatively well organized Amalga- 
mated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers early in 
the century, an employees welfare program was launched 
by the steel industry on which the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, for example, has spent $300,000,000. 


‘Fo head off a drive for unionization under Section 7A of the 
N.R.A., the number of employees representation plans, or 
company unions, to provide contact between worker and 
management, was increased from seven to ninety-three in 
the period 1933-35, covering 90 per cent of all steel workers. 
These plans were accompanied by definitely repressive 
measures. At worst, the whole community is owned or con- 
trolled by the company as at Weirton, West Virginia, orthe 
mill has stocks of tear gas and machine guns to use against 
its employees in emergencies. But what is more prevalent 
is the steel workers’s fear that, working for an industry that 
has spies, guards and company police, he is mistrusted 
and perhaps is being watched constantly. 
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Bill Baer shows his number 
to the guard af the gate 


Proposals 


An extensive fact-finding investigation 
of the steel industry is needed to deter- 
mine what form of social control best pro- 
tects the public interest. 


.The steel industry has heretofore managed to keep free of | 
all social-controls—price competition, labor contracts, pub- 
lic regulation. Thus far, whenever the government has 
attempted to regulate the industry, the government has lost 
in the courts. For example, in 1920, after eleven years of 
litigation over a charge of violating the Sherman Anti-trust 
Act, the United States Steel Corporation won in the Supreme 
Court by a vote of four to three. This happened again in 
1930 on a charge of violating the Interstate Commerce Act. 
In the N.R.A. codes, the steel industry as a whole imposed — 
its will upon the government in the provisions on prices ~ 
and collective bargaining. 


Steel is an industry which, from the point of view of public 
interest, needs control especially because of the close rela- _ 
tion between steel and the problems of national defense ~ 
and war. Early in 1937 the industry delayed the govern- — 
ment's naval construction program by refusing to bid on — 
government contracts for building materials—it objected to — 
the new Walsh-Healy Act which required companies filling 
large government contracts to pay their employees for — 
over-time if they worked more than forty hours a week. s 
The government won this struggle, however—with the back- 
ing of the steel workers’ union. 
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Proposals 


The organizing of steel workers into a 
labor union operating on a nation-wide 
scale and a democratic basis is urgently 
needed. 


No group connected with the steel industry is in greater 
need of protection than its employees. The next step toward 
industrial democracy would be the effective organization 
of these employees. 


The two types of organization now active in the industry 
are the company unions and the labor unions. 


Company unions are organized by the company. They are 
financed by the company which pays each of the five to 
forty employee-representatives in the plant sometimes $100 
or more per month in addition to their regular wages. The 
final decision in all negotiations is in the hands of the 
management, thus making impossible any genuine collec- 
tive bargaining. Company unions have no power to sign 
contracts or wage agreements, according to a ruling by 
the Department of Labor. 


~Labor unions, in contrast to company unions, are organized 
and financed by the workers. Unlike the company unions, 
they operate on a nation-wide rather than ona plant basis ~ 
and hold membership meetings for educational and policy- 
making purposes. 


Although company unions have been useful as a mechan- — 
ism for handling grievances within the plant, it is evident - 

that they cannot bargain with a united steel industry on ~ 
equal terms. The workers themselves are realizing this, — 
and in recent months industrial labor unions have increased _ 
greatly in popularity, at the expense of the company unions. j 
There are indications also that some of the companies are 
withdrawing their support of the company unions. 


~ 
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Proposals 


The most promising movement in the 
organization of steel workers is being 
sponsored by the Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization. 


The Committee for Industrial Organization was formed late 
in 1935 by representatives of eight large industrial unions 
with approximately 1,100,000 members. Its purpose was to 
conduct organization compaigns in the mass production 
industries. 


Its campaign in the steel industry was launched in June, 
1936, through the one industrial union in that industry, the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, 
formed in 1876. Persons with long experience in successful 
labor unions were placed in charge of the campaign. They 
were given strong financial support by the other unions. To 
avoid weaknesses and mistakes of labor organizations in — 
the past, they set up research, legal, and public relations 
departments. 


During the first nine months of the campaign the member- — 
ship of the steel workers’ union is reported to have risen — 
from 10,000 to over 200,000. ‘Our purpose,” says the Steel — 
Workers Organizing Committee, set up by the C.L.O., “will — 
be to avoid industrial strife and the calling of strikes, if we — 
are met in a reasonable spirit by the employers.” 
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Proposals 
The steel workers’ union has already 
won recognition as a collective bargain- 
ing agency from a number of the large 
companies. 


A new era in steel began on March 1 when United States 
Steel Corporation's largest subsidiary, the Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corporation, entered voluntarily into negotiations 
with representatives of the steel workers’ union. On March 
2a contract was signed in which the Corporation agreed 
(1) to recognize the Steel Workers Organizing Committee or ~ 
its successors as the collective bargaining agency for its 
members, (2) to refrain from any discrimination against the 
union or its members, (3) to raise the minimum daily wage 
on March 16 to $5 and reduce weekly hours to five eight- 
hour days, with time and a half for overtime. The S.W.O.C. 
agreed (1) not to intimidate or coerce workers into member- 
ship, and (2) in case of disputes to rely on negotiations and, 
if necessary, arbitration rather than an interruption of work. 
_This agreement with Carnegie-Illinois has served as a pat- 
tern for agreements which now have been signed by more 
than fifty steel companies. Steel’s sudden change in labor 
policy has marked a significant advance toward democ- 
racy. However, such basic problems as irregular employ- — 
ment are as yet unsolved. 


The American steel industry now has a chance to win. 
peace through justice.,Labor must consolidate its strength — 
and develop adequate leadership. The management, if — 
wise, will continue upon the course of democratic collective 
bargaining now happily begun. Public opinion, intelli- 
gently concerned, will add its plea for the healing we 4 
comes through fairdealing. 
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Industrial Peace 
Through Negotiation 


SUMMARY 


Steel is our key industry. It involves some thousand man- 
agers, a half million stockholders, a half million employees and 
125 million consumers. The management group is well organized 
and is protecting its interests. The other groups are not suffi- 
ciently organized to protect their interests. As a result stock- 
holders have speculative investments, employees have inse- 
curity, and consumers high and inflexible prices. 


If the interests of all are to be protected, the industry must 
not remain partly organized and partly unorganized. All of its 
groups must be able to participate in an organized way. That 
establishes a basic equality of power which is essential to 
democracy. 


It is necessary therefore that through extensive fact-finding an 
enlightened public control can be established in the industry, 
particularly in the matter of prices. This would benefit the con- 
sumer primarily but, through stabilizing the industry, would 
also benefit the stockholder. 


The more immediate and obvious task, however, is the uniting 
of all forces in support of the worthy efforts of steel employees 
to form their industrial union. 


In ways such as these democracy in steel grows from a dream 
to a fact. 
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SELECTED READINGS ON STEEL 


Economics of the Iron & Steel Industry by Carroll R. Daugherty and others, N. Y., 
McGraw-Hill, 1160 p., 1937, $12. 


Steel—Dictator by Harvey O'Connor, N. Y., John Day, 1935, 383 pp., $3.00. 
United States Steel Corporation—Fortune, March, April, May, June, 1936. 


Governmental Protection of Labor's Right to Organize, by National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, 1936, 174 pp., Free. 


The Organization Drive in the Steel Industry—Information Service, Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, 1936, 6 pp. 


Steel Profits and Your Wages, Steel Workers Organizing Committee, Pittsburgh— 
32 pp., Free. 


Annual Statistical Report, by American Iron and Steel Institute, N. Y., 1936. 


OTHER SOCIAL ACTION PAMPHLETS 


Sweden: A School in Democracy, by Hubert C. Herring 
Spain: Battleground of Democracy, by Hubert C. Herring 
Democracy and the Negro, by Marion Cuthbert 
The Textile Primer, by Harold O. Hatcher 
Profits and the Profit System, by Paul H. Douglas 
Christianity and the Cooperatives, by Benson Y. Landis 
Is Health the Public’s Business? by James Rorty 
Girls in Reform Schools, by Adah Bass 
Social Action Primer, by Margueritte Bro and Alfred Schmalz 
| Good Housing in America 
Social Security in America 


These may be ordered at 10c each from the Council for Social 
Action, 289 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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